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Dedication 
TO 
JOHN G. COX, 


OF 


BROXWOOD COURT, HEREFORDSHIRE, 


HORACE knew what he did when he addressed his Ode 
“ Virginibus Pucrisque” ; and Lord Beaconsfield showed him- 
self not less discerning when, recollecting that “the Youth of a 
Nation are the Trustees of Posterity,” he made Politics fascinat- 
ing even to the Girls and Boys. I would address these pages 
therefore to Young Catholic England; and I dedicate them, 
Dear Friend, especially to you, its fitting representative. Ready 
of pen and a Rupert of debate, you are predestined to distinction 
zn an age of Platform and of Press. Versed in the wisdom of 
the world, you inherit, besides,—and, I will add, you illustrate, — 
the traditions of Fidelity to the Faith handed down to you 
from your own fathers, and, by your mother, from the Welds. 
I mention that name as one of happy omen: seeing in you a 
future Publicist endowed with power and not wanting im 
purpose to weld together fragments which, shattered apart, 
lose their vitality and their beauty, and to restore to our 
Community. that Esprit de Corps for which I venture in the 
following pages to plead. , 


Lonpon, EASTERTIDE, 1885. 
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I, 
CRITICAL CATHOLICS, 


WE modern Catholics, it must be confessed, may be said 
to be masters of the language of depreciation. Many 
and happy are the changes lately made in the attitude 
taken towards us by the bulk of our Protestant fellow- 
countrymen. Catholic Ecclesiastics have become great, 
and even indispensable, personages in the outer world, 
whether at Marlborough House Garden Parties, or at 
the more congenial deliberations of Royal Commissions 
on the Housing of the Poor, or of Mansion House 
Committees on the Condition of the Unemployed.* 
But when Catholics began to interchange all sorts of 
civilities with outsiders, when the wondering nation woke 
up to the fact that it had a mine of social and political 
and philanthropic wealth hitherto ignored, and when the 
praise of Catholics was everywhere upon Protestant lips, 

* The Cardinal Archbishop has for colleagues on this last-named task 
Monsignor Gilbert and Colonel Prendergast—the latter a member of the 
London School Board, and soon, I hope, to be in Parliament among a little 
group of Catholic members for English constituencies. On the Committee 
of the Gordon National Memorial also his Eminence has served—a Fund 
to which one of the most princely donations was contributed by the Catholic 


Earl Marshal of England—Premier Duke, and premier, as becomes him, 
and as Catholics are proud to see him, in example of charity and self-denial. 
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Catholics themselves began to hold each other lightly, 
and to speak of themselves and of their helongings 
apologetically, even despitefully. We learned to walk, 
in regard to one another, not merely circumspectly, but 
with suspicion ; and to breathe an atmpsphene chilly with 
continual criticism. 

I say, then, that we ies Catholics are critical 
Catholics, and in more senses than one. Gaping with 
an often stupid admiration at the men and the women 
and the ways of Babylon, we are ever on our guard lest 
we should squander precious praises on our own. And 
if we are critical Catholics inasmuch as we are critical 
of-each other—in another way is not our Catholicism 
critical too? Will the flower of Faith survive these cold 
blasts that are for ever blowing? ‘The Preacher with 
whose manner we are so eager to find fault—shall we 
not, in some moment of confusion, be irritable with his 
doctrine too? We, who are so careful to dissociate 
ourselves from our fellow-Catholics in Club-land and at 
Court—and who are quick to declare at the polls and 
round the council-board we have no common bond in 
our common Creed—shall we not in time discover that 
the sanctuary itself is a distasteful meeting-ground ?— 
and that the one link binding us to our brother-believers 
is less attaching than the ten chains which tie us to 
worldlings? I put these questions to myself no less 
than to my Fellows in the Faith, whom I love, and whose 
very foibles I am fain to share. But, as a chief offender, 
I say that it is an inclined plane on which we, who do 
not feel the full responsibility of a glorious spiritual 
kinship, have taken our stand ; and at the foot of itis the 
City of Destruction. 
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Henri Lacordaire was wont to declare that he who 
wishes to be a good Christian must first be a good man. 
I accept and I apply the paradox when I say that until 
we have learned to love Catholics we shall never 
love the Catholic Religion ; and that he who to-day 
refuses to accord his respect to persons and to emblems 
may to-morrow be tempted to withdraw it from the 
principles these propound and _ represent—principles 
which I pray that I who write, and they who read, 
may hold for ever dear. 


II. 
CONCERNING THE CLERGY. 


I say that we are all of us offenders. It is the very 
universality of an absence of esprit de corps which 
permits us to go on without wondering at it from day 
to day. If no serious wrong lurks in the intention of 
the idle speaker, in his idle speech there is injustice to 
others, and for himself there is danger. In the Club 
smoking-room and in the quiet Presbytery parlour the 
chatter of uncharity is familiar to our ears, and on our 
tongues. 

It is odious enough to show in cold ink the naked 
vulgarities which are so quickly created by that 
unruly member. Yet I cannot wholly excuse myself 
this part of my task. “Yes, the Bishop zs a saint, 
but,’—and here the speaker came to an awful pause 
as if some revelation of lapses from the moral law 
were pending—“but you know that his father was 
not exactly a gentleman.” In a hundred variations 
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we have examples of this attitude taken by mem- 
bers of the laity towards members of the clergy. A. 
mere exhibition of vulgar snobbery I may hesitate to 
call it, lest, while condemning rash judgments, I should 
rashly judge. I understand the impulse of those who 
would see angels ministering at our altars ; and if “ men 
and not angels are the priests of the Gospel,” let the 
men at least be gentlemen! Such might easily enough 
be the clumsy expression of a common feeling. Brought 
into the most intimate relations with each other, truly 
may the Flock be wounded in tenderest points if the 
Shepherds be not gentlemen indeed. Nay, if only 
as part of the furniture of the Church, a Priest should 
be beautiful; and garnished if but as an appointment of 
the Altar. Peradventure there were saints who were 
not clean, but they were not saints who had the charge 
of Missions. Fastidiousness is a force you must: needs 
reckon with in modern England. The tooth-brush and 
the nail-brush are weapons in the hands of the semi- 
narist who is going to convert Babylon as effective 
almost as his beads: a fact which is pitiful, if you like, 
but a fact, for all that, as everybody now admits. 

And I hold this certain that every faithful Priest, 
wherever his cradle may have been rocked, is on his 
own ground in the strictest sense a gentleman. It is 
when, in mistaken kindness, he wanders away from 
those sacred precincts for which his training has per- 
fected him, and descends to the smoking-room, throwing 
aside his cassock to compete with other shirt-sleeves at 
billiards and at baccarat, that he, acreless, challenges 
comparison with worldlings on their own estates, and 
risks being measured by the miserable foot-rule of the 
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flunkey who hands him his cigars. O Priests, when you 
aspire to be merely good fellows, I tell you you forget 
what gods you are! You, who have sacrificed so much, 
surely it is easy for you to sacrifice a little more. We 
laugh with you, we welcome your condoning good nature 
when you are hail-fellow-well-met at dinner time—and 
after ; but when we want to confess we turn not to him 
with whom we have discussed twenty courses and 
twenty characters, but to some retiring Pastor, whose 
voice is never heard outside the pulpit and the con- 
fessional ; who belongs, in some sense, to a caste, and 
remembers it in the very way he walks upstairs to bed. 
If we smile at his limitations, I think we smile half 
enviously, knowing that those very limitations are the 
evidence of expansion in another and a nobler direction. 
Of such as these it can never without miserable in- 
firmity be asked in social disparagement whence they 
came, and what their origin. They come from God, 
and they are His sons. They are the fathers of their 
people, and their inheritance is in Heaven. 

In the day, doubtless, when it goes out of fashion to 
measure and mark out the social status of the Clergy, 
then also it will be held undesirable to make merry 
over their misfortunes and misfits in other particulars. 
Take, for example, the case of sermons. I know that 
there are souls who are shocked and retarded by the 
sort of preaching which is commonly supposed to be 
rousing and edifying for the bulk of mankind; and it 
might, therefore, be a good plan to place the sermon 
at the end of Mass, leaving the sensitive and scrupu- 
lous woman free to fly. But, while making this ad- 


mission, I protest against the fusillade of petty criticism 
c 
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directed against this or that sermon. Remember how 
much easier it is to destroy than to construct : a hod- 
_man can pull down the monument which needed for its 
erection a genius among architects. It may be that 
Priests with little natural eloquence and less time to 
develop it would do well to frankly read to their Flocks 
Sunday by Sunday the sermons of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop, or of Cardinal Newman. But, after all, there is 
something precious and edifying in the personality of a 
zealous Priest ; and it is mainly when he is in the pulpit 
that all his Flock can come to a knowledge of it. And 
even if he read the day’s discourse, there would still 
remain scope for the comment of tongues without sense 
of proportion. Not all the learning and piety of one 
Bishop will atone, in the estimation of some, for the 
insecurity of his 4’s ; while another great Prelate, perfect 
in his polish and finished to the finest degree, affords, I 
am told, amusement to urchins, whose monkey tricks 
include a rendering of his inflexion of tone ; and, after 
all, they may well be proud to imitate him in this, if 
they cannot do so in aught beside. But it is surely 
time that we should contrive to make these urchins just 
a little ashamed of their aperies ? 

Generalities are dangerous things; but it seems safe 
to say that, as preachers, our Clergy, as a body, comparing 
them with the bulk of Anglican and other ministers, 
- stand extremely well. Heretical London has no rival 
to the Cardinal Archbishop. Beside him Canon Farrar is 
only an educated Spurgeon, and Canon Liddon ad- 
mittedly a bore. Face to face with him on public plat- 
forms, the orators of the day are as brass beside fine 
gold. With his words still ringing in the ear, how 
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gracelessly verbose seems Mr. Gladstone, how dourgeots 
sounds Mr: Bright! London has had little chance of 
listening to that other beloved and venerable voice ; but 
all the world reads what it said of old in that home of 
his heart, St. Mary the Virgin at Oxford, and what it 
says now in the home of his soul, the Oratory at 
Edgbaston. It would be idle and preposterous to pre- - 
tend that Anglicanism could produce any two Church- 
men worthy to be named with Cardinal Manning and 
Cardinal Newman. Yet we possess some score of 
Ecclesiastics only less eloquent and renowned than they. 

Some extreme things, it may here be remarked, are 
said, from time to time, about the general attainments 
of the Clergy. In old times one man might master two 
or three sciences; but in these days—so much have 
those sciences developed—it takes two or three men to 
master one science. From the Clergy, therefore, it will 
not be reasonable to expect more than a smattering of 
most things, if of one thing—theology—they have a 
considerable knowledge. Nor need this absence of pro- 
found secular learning be much mourned over. A man 
who is a great executive artist in anything will have 
great artistic perception in most things; and it is amazing 
what an amount of worldly wisdom comes to those who 
are heavenly wise; what command over others is given 
to those who gain command over themselves. 

The general characteristics of the Catholic Priest need 
not here be proclaimed; for among ourselves they are 
never called in question. It is the best compliment to 
him that we take his virtues as a matter of course, and 
hardly make count of his perils and his pangs. Indis- 
cretion becomes a crime, when he is indiscreet. Against 

C2 
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an eminent Anglican was lately raised the accusation 
that he divulged the confidences of a penitent ; but when 
did any one ever hear against one of ours even the im- 
putation of a violation of sacramental secrecy? The 
Catholic Priest knows that, like Czesar’s wife, he must 
not even be suspected ; and he treads his difficult path 
so circumspectly as to be free from evil certainly, but 
also from even the appearance of evil. 

And withal he has a human heart, and that straight- 
forward gaiety which others lose in the battle of life. 
For he lives and dies a schoolboy in the freshness of 
his feeling, and in Heaven shall we not find him a 
schoolboy still? His life in his hand, he sallies into 
every den of disease and of infamy. With the respon- 
sibilities of death so oppressive upon him, he might be 
forgiven if he failed now and then in physical courage. 
But give him a chance of distinguishing himself by 
timely bravery, on sea or land, and he will welcome it. 
I cite one example, since it is so near at hand. 

On an East-windy afternoon in March, 1885, news came 
to London of a deed of daring done, in the presence of 
the column commanded by General Graham in the 
Soudan, by “one of our chaplains, the Rev. Mr. Collins.” 
General McNeill had been sent forward from Souakin, 
by Graham, with an advanced force. Now General 
McNeill, it appears, is a great courtier, the agreeable 
sort of person who is admirably fitted to escort a Royal 
Prince to Australia or a Royal Princess to Canada. For 
what act of gallantry—whether for a successful capture 
of a cup which risked the life of one of her Royal 
Highness’s dresses by disloyally upsetting at afternoon 
tea upon deck—he was awarded his K.C.B., I do not 
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now recall. But everybody knows that a courtier must 
lunch, and especially on a Sunday. And while the 
English lunched instead of finishing their defences on 
this particular Sunday, the 22nd of March, 1885, the 
“rebels,” as our cant calls them, suddenly grew out of 
the ground all about the encampment. The scene was 
thus described by the correspondent of a daily paper :— 


“Tt is impossible to disguise the fact that we were most completely 
surprised, and that only the superb courage of our troops saved us from 
an overwhelming disaster. A few pickets were out, and a squadron of 
cavalry scouts as well—I believe eighteen all told—so we were content.* 
Suddenly there was a great cry of alarm, rising loud above the din of 
the fatigue parties and the accompanying bustle of a great camp, and 
then hoarse cries from the officers, ‘Stand to your arms, men!’ As 
the squares formed, the eighteen cavalry scouts came rushing in— 
crashing through our own lines—and then we saw and heard the leap- 
ing, roaring, fantastic, yet terrible-looking, wave of black forms, which 
we knew was the enemy in strong—in overwhelming force. Then came 
that terrible stampede of baggage animals—horses, camels, mules, in 
one struggling, screeching, helpless, confused mass. Outside, away 
from the squares, a number of men on fatigue duties, such as cutting 
bush for the zareba-makers, were cut off from the main body. Un- 
daunted and resourceful, they quickly improvised a square. Their 
promptness saved their lives. Conspicuous amongst them was to be 
seen the Reverend Mr. Collins, one of our chaplains, who seized the 
nearest available weapon, and wielded it vigorously, as if to the manner 
born.” 


The correspondent goes on to mention that the 17th 
Indian Regiment were so unsteady, and their firing so 
reckless at one time, that this little isolated square was 
in danger from it. Bugle-calls to cease firing being 
ineffective, this same “ Reverend Mr. Collins” volun- 

* Subsequently the column brought into use a balloon of observation, and 


this, like most other important things in life, was put in charge of a Catholic 
-—Lieutenant Mackenzie. 
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een Se 8 
teered to cross the bullet-swept ground intervening to 
convey the order : 

Stepping forth, calm and collected in demeanour, the Chaplain 
walked, his life in his hands, across to the Indians, to whom he gave 
the necessary orders, and then returned as calmly to the little square 
which he had just left. His reception must have been some compen- 
sation for the risks he had run. The men, struck with his heroism, 
raised cheer after cheer, and, sticking their helmets on their bayonets, 
frantically waved them in their enthusiasm. 


“One of our Chaplains” sounded sufficiently vague. 
Was it an Anglican then, or a Wesleyan? My instinct 
on reading the story told me it was not: told me that 
on the playground at Edgbaston or at Stonyhurst, at 
Oscott or at Ushaw, was learned that walk amid the 
terrific hailstorm of lead. I laid a confident wager to 
that effect with a friend. He was sceptical ; but I grew 
more secure. A call at the War Office was proposed, 
and thither we went. In reply to our query as to the 
creed of the hero-chaplain, the attendant uttered only 
one word. It was “Romanist:” and I did not feel 
ashamed of the epithet. 

The Priest under whose cassock beats the heart of the 
peasant, from whom he sprang, with whom he has 
starved, to whom he ministers on earth and with whom 
he hopes to consort in Heaven, needs no word of defence 
. from me. His ranks include Martyrs and Saints—a few 
of them raised to the altars of the Church, and myriads 
wifo are not. Think you it was ambition that led him to 
choose celibacy for his flesh, and for his mind the sorrows 
sure to overtake it when it runs the gauntlet of the 
world’s criticism, and for his soul the deathless responsi- 
bility of one from whom angelic virtue is demanded as a 
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condition of mere decency ? As well assert that ambition 
was the charm which has led Queens into convents and 
Emperors into cells; which in our own day and genera- 
tion has transformed Lord Petre into a Priest and. 
Pedagogue with no desire but to spend his wealth, 
and all his other resources of pleasure, upon the well- 
being of Young Catholic England; which has made 
four Vaughans, one after another, pass on their inheritance 
to a yet younger brother, that they might go up to the 
Altar of God; which has drawn Sir John Swale to be a 
Benedictine Father in the English Mission; and which 
. converted Mr. Hunter Blair, fresh from Oxford, and the 
heir to a Baronetcy and to vast possessions, into Brother 
Oswald within the lonely Benedictine Abbey at Fort 
Augustus ; which has made a Jesuit of the eldest son of 
Sir William Heathcote, and a Redemptorist of the Earl 
of Fingall’s heir ; and of Lord Arundell’s a simple parish 
- Priest. It would take too long to tell of fortunes foregone 
in the same cause by men who, like ‘Father Henry, the 
elder brother of Mr. Mitchell Henry, M.P., were called 
upon to choose whether they would be poor as Catholics 
and Priests, or be millionaires in the tents of Protestant- 
ism at Knightsbridge and in Galway. 

And greater than other sacrifice of worldly position I 
count the sacrifice made by those illustrious men, whose 
name is legion, and whose pre-eminent leaders are the 
two Cardinals the Oxford Movement has created—the 
very flower and perfection of the Anglican Church, the 
Mitres and Palaces of which were at their bidding, who 
left behind them all that the world prizes because they 
“loved honesty better than name and truth more than 
many dear friends.” I hold it a gift from Heaven to 
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have been the contemporary of that heroic company,. 
and a grace to write upon my page the two pre-eminent 
and never-to-be-forgotten names of Henry Edward 
Manning and of John Henry Newman. May Heaven 
bless their venerable heads, that they may long continue 
among us as our glory before they go unto their own! 





III. 
CONCERNING THE LAITY. 


Two alternative dangers beset a small community 
hemmed in by a great one. Becoming too isolated, it 
may entertain an altogether foolish and disproportionate 
interest in itself; or it may, on the contrary, minimize 
the differences that separate it from the great world, be 
ashamed of its restrictions, depreciate its own people, 
and bow the knee to Baal whenever it can. 

Doubtless it is a reproach against us Catholics that 
we have not all of us been alert to take our fair share of 
the labours of the State. A great Churchman, who is 
not famous for his mots only because he is famous for 
so much besides—and we have no faith now-a-days in 
universal genius—used to say that Mrs. Chisholm, “ the 
Emigrant’s Friend,” was “our only public man”; but 
Lord Ripon has broken the fine point of that saying, 
and it has been blunted by a hundred hands other than 
his in a hundred different departments of the official 
and the unofficial public service. This proud fact is 
everywhere recognized by outsiders, who look enviously 
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over the palings into our Fold; and it is time we should 
begin to take note of it ourselves. 

Our fathers—fined and ostracized at every turn, shut 
out from public life and condemned to pay double land- 
tax within the memory of men still living—were naturally 
driven back upon themselves. And if your typical 
Catholic Peer became a nincompoop, whose only object 
in life was to save his own soul and the souls of his 
aunts, he did not choose so utterly ill after all, and a 
tyrannous State was responsible for the narrowness of 
his vision. He thought it a great thing to be let alone. 
The descendant of men who had paid heavy forfeits in 
kind and in credit for the sake of the Faith, he counted 
himself lucky to be forgotten; since to be remembered 
might mean that his house was to be ransacked, his 
‘chaplain hanged, his goods distrained. A sentiment 
branded into a community by the common hangman is 
not so easily obliterated, after all. Obscurity, first courted 
as an ally of safety, ends by being prized for itself; 
and he who even in friendship lifts the veil is regarded 
as a foe. Thus it was that the agitation for Catholic 
Emancipation was discountenanced by some of the 
Faithful; and thus it was that the publicity-raising 
Re-establishment of the Hierarchy offended, here and 
there, a later generation ; so that Lord Beaumont indicts 
a letter to the Earl of Zetland to disown the Pope’s act 
of “usurpation,” and the Duke of Norfolk writes to 
express entire agreement with Lord Beaumont, and 
marches down in temporary high dudgeon on Sunday, 
the 31st of August, 1851, to the Protestant Church at 
Arundel. 

So also is it that among ourselves Catholics of high 
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talent and great opportunities here and there hide their 
heads in Sleepy Hollows ; that two-thirds of the Catholic 
Peers are constantly absent from nationally important 
divisions in the Upper House; and that we are inclined to 
sit still under grievances and anomalies with the infamy 
of which, did the Dissenters suffer them, all the platforms 
of England would be ringing. | 

When they were keener and more incapacitating, our 
disabilities did, indeed, bind us together; but that bond 
is now loosened, and you may know how little united 
we are in everyday affairs by the fact that we have 
established a “Catholic Uniou.” But surely there are 
still ties to draw us together. The fetters of a per- 
secuting State are struck from our wrists, but closer 
and indissoluble links are left to us in the common acts 
of our common Religion. And apart from these, 
which go to make the most sacred—yes, and the most 
secret—kinship within all the dreams of Masonic 
Brotherhood, there is a golden fillet to encircle us.- I 
mean that mutual respect which only they can fully feel 
who belong to our Religion of reverence, and which, as 
I declare, is warranted even on worldly grounds, by the 
gifts and the achievements of this most happy genera- 
tion of the children of the Church. 

At some of those gifts and achievements I give a 
rapid glance. And, first, we must consider our insignifi- 
cance in point of numbers. In Great Britain we are a 
million and a half among nearly thirty million Pro- 
testants, or one in twenty of the population. If the 
comparison be made between the more favoured classes 
—those classes which alone are eligible for important 
posts—our achievements are the more significant. .Wc are 
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only one to twenty of the crowd, but on the Bench of 
Judges we are three to a dozen; and Lord Fitzgerald, 
Sir John Day, and Sir James Mathew only begin, 
rather than exhaust, the sum of our legal eminence. If 
you want to win your case you must go to Mr. Charles 
Russell, Q.C., M.P.; and just as Mr. Russell is the 
paragon of success, so is Mr. Henry Matthews, Q.C., 
the paragon of brilliance, at the Bar. Then there are 
Mr. Murphy, Q.C., Mr. Aspinall, Q.C. and Recorder 
of Liverpool, and Mr. Bagshawe, Q.C., now a County 
Court Judge. Other admirable County Court Judges, — 
too, of more than merely local reputation, we have in 
their Honours H. J. Stonor, E. J. Meynell, T. Ellison, 
and P. M. Leonard. The list of Her Majesty’s Privy 
Councillors includes the names of the Marquis of Ripon, 
Lord Bury, Lord Emly, Lord Kenmare, and Lord 
Fitzgerald. 

To govern a Colony is a task requiring qualifications 
which might be excusably wanting among members of 
a Community long excluded from public life. Yet both 
Sir Frederick Weld and Sir John Pope Hennessy have 
signalized their various rules by the display of admirable 
and almost unique tact in the management of native 
races. It is sometimes said of these two governors that, 
but for their Religion, they might have had promction 
from Singapore and Mauritius to Victoria and to New 
South Wales. But I am inclined to think little of 
the suggestion. I remember that the disparaged 
Minister who told the Dissenters in twopenny pamph- 
lets that the Civil Allegiance of Catholics was in 
question, returning again to responsible power could 
find no one so fitted to rule two hundred and fifty 
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millions of the Queen’s subjects—nearly one-fifth of 
humanity—as the man whose secession had been the 
last straw on Mr. Gladstone’s back, and had goaded him 
on to his maniacal assault upon our loyalty. 

And it can as easily be shown, in presence of Lord 
Ripon’s name, and of other names already written and 
yet to come, that our representatives in public life are not 
only numerous, but also distinguished, out of all propor- 
tion to those of the Denominations. Lord Ripon was 
not only a Catholic Governor-General, but he was the 
best Governor-General India ever had in the opinion of 
those whom he governed. When I think of the 
demonstrations of splendour and of affection which 
marked his departure from the Dependency, and 
remember how he turned aside—from places illuminated 
in his honour, and from paths where maidens strewed 
roses up to the very bridles of his horses, and where old 
men by the wayside wept that they should see his face 
no more—to humbly offer his own homage and flowers 
and tears at the dim shrine of St. Francis Xavier, I 
turn in vain to Old Testament History and to the too 
barren records of Christian Princes to discover a ruler 
who bore himself so royally in the sight of Heaven. 
“God has blessed India and England,” wrote General 
Gordon, “in giving Lord Ripon the Viceroyalty. 
Depend on it, this vast country will find that in spite of 
all obstacles the rule of Lord Ripon will be blessed ; 
for he will rule in the strength of the Lord, not of men.” 
The truth of the words written in 1880 was borne 
witness to in 1884 by cheers and blessings from millions 
upon millions of tongues. 

The same high proportion in numbers and in distinc- 
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tion may be asked and may be conceded throughout all 
grades of the public service—in the Admiralty—in the 
War Office, where the great work of the Department 
falls on Sir Arthur Herbert, the Assistant Adjutant- 
General ; and where, for years past, at any crisis the 
Commander-in-Chief has counted among the ablest of 
his officials General Mark Dillon, C.B., Colonel Butler, 
C.B., A.D.C., and Colonel Furse. The two last-named 
officers are now serving in the Soudan, where again, in 
numbers and prominence, Catholic soldiers are nobly to 
the fore. While Colonel Butler commanded the advanced 
post at Merawi, General Dormer was in command at 
Korti. And as becomes their bravery upon the battle- 
field they rank foremost too among the slain. At Abu 
Klea, Lieutenant Rudolph de Lisle was one of six 
officers killed; at Kirbekan, Colonel Coveney was one of 
three. 

When, in Parliamentary wars at home, a Redistribu- 
tion campaign was decided upon, the man to whom was 
entrusted that most difficult and delicate task, the draft- 
ing of the Bill, and, afterwards, the fixing of boundaries, 
was Sir John Lambert.* Among H.M.’s Inspectors of 
Schools, again, are to be found names of Catholics, from 
which I need select for mention only two to illustrate 
that, in that Department also, the most competent and 
valued officials are our co-religionists—I mean Mr. S. 
N. Stokes and Mr. Page Renouf. 

The mention of the Admiralty serves to remind me 

* Sir John has succeeded in a still more delicate and difficult task—the 
rearing of a clever and edifying family. Miss Agnes Lambert has con- 
tributed some noteworthy papers to the Nineteenth Century ; and Mr. 


Osmund Lambert has written a volume familiar among followers of “the 
gentle sport.” 
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of the high position taken by Catholics among those 
who practise what has been well called by one of their 
number, Mr. Bernard Whelan, the femme cucomprise 
of the arts. One of the three designs for the new 
Admiralty separated by the judges from the bulk of 
those submitted the other day in competition, and then 
made the subject of a final decision, was that which Mr. 
E. Ingress Bell made in conjunction with Mr. Aston 
Webb ; a design which has not in the event won the 
day, but to which at least one great architectural authority 
awards the palm. It is fitting, indeed, that a constant 
- succession of eminent architects should be numbered 
among the converts to the Catholic Faith, from the time 
of Inigo Jones to that of Pugin, who has an admitted 
memorial in every Gothic church in England, and a but 
faintly contested one in the Houses of Parliament. 
Within those legislative halls the principal decorative 
work was entrusted to a Catholic hand—I allude to the 
frescoes of ‘Moses Descending from the Mount” in 
the Peers’ Committee Room, and the “Lear” in the 
Poets’ Hall, executed by Mr. J. R. Herbert, for forty 
years a member of the Royal Academy. Among the 
younger school of painters it is a pleasure to claim Mr. 
C. Napier Hemy and Mr. Adrian Stokes. And when, 
at Burlington House ten years ago, one picture was the 
sensation of the season, and all England—from the 
Queen down to the simplest unit of the patient and 
police-regulated crowd which surged day by day around 
the “ Roll Call ”—awoke to find that men no more held 
monopoly in the high places of Art, the young English- 
woman whose name was on everybody’s lips, and whose 
praise was sounded alike by those Irreconcileables, the 
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Princes, the Slade Professors, and the Populace—was 
one of “ Rome’s Recruits.” That same year the Queen 
bought a second picture from the Royal Academy, and 
this too was by a lady and a Catholic—Miss Alice 
Havers. 

To Catholics the modern Londoner has many more 
acknowledgments to make for his lighter pleasures and 
amusements. Why, Popinjay himself need not feel 
utterly forlorn. In the gardens of the Church, as in 
other gardens, there are Butterflies — though only 
Heaven knows how they survive the. vultures and the 
storms. The Catholic social Butterfly strolls into the 
Park to look at a meet of the Four-in-Hand Club, and 
Sir Clifford Constable’s is the goodliest team. If he 
have the bad taste to prefer women before horses, is he 
not satisfied to possess in Mrs. Wheeler one “ Profes- 
sional Beauty” out of three or four? Or, if he be a 
connoisseur in costume and a Creesus in his conceptions 
—does it not soothe him to reflect that a Catholic lady 
revels in the most ruinous fur cloak in Christendom— 
one beside which they tell me the furs of the Duchess of 
Edinburgh herself appear coarse and shaggy ? When 
he goes to Court, it is by order of a Catholic Lord 
Chamberlain.* If he traverses country roads on a 


* With the mention of that high official I cease to jest. The Lord 
Chamberlain is, by a deputy whom he controls, the Examiner of Plays. 
There are few posts more difficult or affording greater chances of 
elevating public taste. But it was left for a Catholic Lord Chamberlain, 
whom we had welcomed to office, to sanction on the English stage 
the performance of La Dame aux Camélias: a play which Dumas 
himself has declared that no French woman ought ever to see; a 
play, the very title of which refers to an indescribable indecency, 
and the purport of which is to idealize the guilty, mercenary and 
vulgar class of courtesans by means of consumption and some impro- 
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tricycle, he knows that Lord Bury is the President 
of the Tricyclists’ Union. When he loitered down to 
Lord’s last season to look at the Oxford and Cambridge © 
cricket-match, he found in Catholic Mr. O'Brien the 
applauded hero of the hour for incredible catches 
and unrivalled runs. He leaps into a hansom (in- 
vented by a Catholic) and drives off to look at Mary 
Anderson, or to listen to Santley’s baritone of sweetness 
and vigour, or to hear Hallé play Beethoven according 
to good traditions. And how would Eton boys, and 
politicians well called by Praed “just Eton boys grown 
heavy,” have fared without such diversions as Professor 
Pepper's “Ghost,” or Mme. Tussaud’s, or Mr. Tracy 
Turnerelli’s Golden Wreath? That wreath made 
laughter everywhere, and, besides, supplied Punch with 
perhaps its cleverest cartoon.. And Punch itself, the 
national comic paper, appears in a cover designed by 
Catholic Dicky Doyle, and has for its Editor Catholic 
bable self-sacrifice. True, the heroine dies repentant, and it is open to 
persons, both conscientious and judicious, to assert that the play does not 
actually tolerate the vice which it seems to caress, and we must not refuse 
the liberty of such judgment to a Catholic censor; but for the retention of 
a passage in the dialogue which is an outrage upon common propriety of 
language, and which every woman in the audience must feel as an exposure 
of her sex, there should be no pardon. We cannot in this case allow 
the ready excuse that the actors have given a vicious turn to words that 
read innocently. And even where such a vulgar trick is played, has the 
censor no control? As to the dancing and costumes in pantomime and 
burlesque, they are such under the present censorship that one wonders 
whether they could be at all different if there were no censorship at all. 
Sister Mary Francis Clare is said to be in want of a mission; and I 
therefore venture to propose to her one which only the possession of un- 
daunted energy would allow herto undertake, and which at the same time 
gives grounds for the continuance of her title—the Nun of Kenmare. Having 
left the town, let her devote herself to the Earl of that ilk ; and by letters, 


pamphlets, and the pastorals of friendly Bishops, endeavour to arouse the 
moral consciousness of the Department of the Lord Chamberlain ! 
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Frank Cowley Burnand. The author of “ Happy 
Thoughts ” is admitted to be the most original humourist 
of his time, a man who has within him a rare spring of 
imaginative wit. His frolic is something more than 
modern. Sometimes it is homely, and none the less 
exquisite for that. Sometimes it “speaks a little wildly,” 
as Emerson says Poetry should speak—that is, with the 
“flower of the mind.” But it is always honestly and ~ 
irresistibly gay. Mr. Burnand’s dramas are not perhaps 
among his best works, but they have all the same good 
quality of happiness ; and as a playwright the author of 
“The Colonel” and of “ Black-Eyed Susan,” has mightily 
amused the public. While alluding to the stage, let me 
add that among dramatic critics no names are more 
familiar than those of Percy Fitzgerald, of Frank 
Marshall, and of Clement Scott. 

Indeed, in every branch of Letters, Catholic pens are 
winning credit—in Journalism and in graver Literature. 
I speak with high respect and regard the name of Pro- 
fessor Mivart, F.R.S., famous in the field of scientific 
research and authorship—he, in deference to whom Mr. 
Darwin made significant recantations; that of Aubrey 
de Vere, who, like Wordsworth, has prosed much, but . 
remains in some of his works with Wordsworth on the 
very topmost pinnacle of the sacred Mount; and the 
name of Mr. Coventry Patmore—whose always lofty 
thought wore dainty muslins and long gloves in “The 
Angel in the House,” and trailed a robe of cloud and 
stars in the magnificent imagery of the “ Unknown 
Eros” and the other Odes. 

The name of another poet comes willingly to mind ; 
but he is one who has proclaimed that he would rather 
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be judged as a doer than as a thinker or a sayer. I 
pass by, therefore, with only a reference, the poetry of 
Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt—poetry of subtle and abun- 
dant thoughts and of masterly execution. But if 
"his as yet unrecognized greatness as a poet [for what are 
four editions among so many readers ?] is due to his 
own too wayward selection of subject, the more inexpli- 
cable want of recognition of his political prescience is 
due only to'the folly of modern statesmanship and the 
wickedness of party government. Mr. Blunt the poet, 
and Mr. Blunt the politician, put forward their united 
strength in Zhe Wind and the Whirlwind, and each 
month and year since its publication has sufficed to 
bring to pass all that was therein prophesied against 
the perpetrators of hideous national crimes. Lady Anne 
Blunt,* besides sharing her husband’s love for Freedom, 
has, like him, been a daring traveller, as all the reading 
world is by now aware. Mrs. Burton, too, must be 
named at the same time. Colonel Butler, already 
alluded to in connection with his profession of arms, 
may be mentioned again as the author of Zhe Great 
Lone Land and other memorable records of world-wide 
wanderings. 

Many pages would be required merely to print a list 
of Catholic writers of note. They pass almost un- 
heeded among us because of their very multitude. 
Writers like Mr. Earle, Mr. Devas, Mr. Allies, Mr. 


* I always think Lord Byron’s best claim on the affection of this genera- 
tion is that he has bequeathed to it a granddaughter so charming and so 
edifying. Several of Lord Byron’s contemporaries and friends are similarly 
represented. Sir Walter Scott’s granddaughter was received into the 
Church ; as were several of Barry Cornwall’s children, including Miss 
Adelaide Anne Procter. 
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Maskell, Mme. Belloc, Lord Arundell, Lord Braye, 
Mr. Orby Shipley, Mr. Thomas Arnold, Mr. E. Healy 
Thompson, Lady Herbert, had they been Anglicans or 
Dissenters [ will Mr. Allies forgive me the horrible sugges- 
tion ?] would have had much incense while they lived, 
and, when they died, their names, prefixed by “the 
late lamented learned and pious,” would be uttered by 
sorrowing generations. Other writers on more or less 
controversial subjects have challenged attention in the 
general magazines and elsewhere, and the sound of their 
praises has been echoed into our own camp from the 
mouth of the stranger. Such is Mr. Wilfrid Ward, and 
such Mr. W. S. Lilly. If I were dealing with the 
clergy I would add the name of Dr. Barry. 

But the majority of Catholic writers simply enter the 
field of miscellaneous literature, and win their spurs 
without anyone asking what their Faith is, or whether 
they have Faith at all. The editors and the sub-editors 
of this and that paper are Catholics. One of this 
number presides over an admirable architectural paper. 
An early Father exclaimed, “ Rome is the referee ;” and 
now I am told we can say the Referee is Rome—in the 
sense of its director being a Catholic—a proud fact for 
Popinjay. Among special correspondents we have 
lost two of the gallantest in Edmond O’Donovan and 
Frank Power. Well-known contributors to popular 
magazines include Miss Rosa Mulholland, Mrs. Parr, 
Mr. Richard Dowling, and “ Theo. Gift” for fiction. 
Mr. Charles Kent is a writer both versatile and profuse. 
Miss E. M. Clerke and Miss A. Clerke are known for 
articles in the Edinburgh; Lord Bury, a most pains- 
taking politician, for articles in the Quarterly ; while the 
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Scottish Review boasts articles from the pen of Lord 
Bute, one of the most learned archeologists of the 
day. Of all the articles appearing in the magazines upon 
the life of George Eliot, that contributed by Lord Acton 
to the Mineteenth Century was adjudged the best. 

The Saturday and the Spectator are known to be 
enriched by the contributions of many Catholics—Mr. 
Oxenham [he will forgive me if I name him among the 
laity, despite his diaconate], Mrs. Cashel Hoey, whose 
work as a writer of fiction I- just now ignored that I 
might speak of her most prominently as a journalist 
almost unrivalled for readiness of resource and versatility 
of power; Mrs. Bishop; and Mrs. Meynell, who, under 
her maiden name of Miss Alice Thompson, I might 
have mentioned among the poets, and who, as becomes 
the sister of the painter of the “ Roll Call,” is among the 
most constant of contributors to the artistic magazines. 
In their columns she has as colleagues Mr. J. H. Pollen, 
Mr. E. Ingress Bell, Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, Mr. Richard 
Mills, Mrs. Vernon Blackburn, and I know not how 
many more. Distinguished specialists also are Mr. 
Thompson Cooper, editor of Men of the Time, and 
a famous antiquary; Mr. Edward Walford, editor of 
the Antiquarian magazine, and compiler of peerages ; 
Mr. James Britten, editor of the ¥ournal of Botany, and 
Mr. Harting, editor of the Zoologist—for all the naturalist- 
journalists, like all the comic authors [of whom, besides 
Mr. Burnand, there are still the A’Becketts, and there 
was Arthur Sketchley], appear to be Catholics.* Special- 


* Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, in one of his striking sonnets, remarks that man, the 
only animal which fears to die, is also the only animal which laughs. This 
principle seems to have a further development in the fact that the Religion 
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ists also are Professor Barff, who is wresting from chem- 
istry the secret of making iron incorrosive ; Dr. Nichols, 
editor of Zhe Herald of Health; and Mrs. Algernon 
Kingsford, M.D., who has written the most persuasive 
manual of vegetarianism ever penned. 

It will surprise nobody who is conversant with these 
facts, and with many more for which my memory or my 
space is insufficient—that the Catholic Press itself has 
attained an excellence quite unique in the history of 
Religious Journalism.’ Let any reader take the Voncon- 
formist or the Church Times and compare it with his 
Register or his Tadlet, and he will know the difference. 
Outsiders have recognized this long enough; and there 
are some Catholics, timid to believe good of their own, 
who have needed to be taught by Protestants how well 
equipped they are. I remember that on an occasion 
when someone grew warm in praise of an article in one ~ 
of these papers, a Jesuit Father affected polite wonder, 
saying “You surprise me! I thought nothing good 
appeared in a Catholic publication.” It was the first 
time I ever felt indignant with a son of St. Ignatius ; and 
I hope it was the last. Others who have chafed against 
the isolation of a small community, are disposed, as I 
have said, to worship what comes to them from the area 
beyond. “What a good article!” I have heard them say, 
looking up from a Saturday or a World, and sighing 
“If only ovr papers had writers like that!” Then I 
have smiled, happening to know that the pen contributing 
the article adjudged so fine contributes to the Catholic 
papers also week after week. 


which holds most in view the responsibilities of life and death claims the 
best comedy of the day. 
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IV. 
PULL TOGETHER. 


Are we then to form a mutual admiration society ? 
Must all sermons be called eloquent, all priests learned, 
all laymen pious, all functions impressive, all churches 
beautiful ? Is every Catholic author to be hailed as a 
prodigy, and every Catholic goose as a swan? 

I say no. Let us be discriminating, or our praise is 
without point. It is esprit de corps that is our crying 
need. Much goes by favour in this world; and let 
our favour be in the direction of our fellow Catholics. 
St. Paul enjoined on his disciples charity to all, but 
especially charity to those of the Household of Faith ; 
and it is in no spirit of exclusiveness, but only by an 
instinct of self-protection, that I now quote these words, as 
indicating what should be our attitude towards our own. 

For is it not true that there has been springing up 
among us a sentiment of mutual suspicion ? If there has, 
then in place of it let there be established one of mutual 
trust and reverence and esteem. A member of the Bar, 
whose name I have already conjured with, tells the story 
that no Catholic solicitor sent him a brief until he had 
become so sought after by the alien—he could give 
himself the luxury of refusing it. Catholic solicitors, 
on their part, complain that while Protestants shun them 
for their creed, Catholics do not support them—“ the 
Duke himself goes to Protestants.” In other profes- 
sions and businesses the same cry is to be heard. Can 
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we not, therefore, contrive to play a little more into each 
other’s hands ?* In all cases where Catholics are equally 
satisfactory with Protestants, to the first let us go 
with whatever custom or employment is in our gift. 
By that we shall add to the wealth of the Catholic com- 
munity, which is the same as saying that new churches 
will be built, that the clergy will be better sustained, and 
and that more bread will be dispensed to the poor. 

And if, indeed, we ever should over-estimate one 
another, would the results of that too generous appraise- 
ment be deplorable ? What says the poet who has best 
read a woman’s heart, and who knows well the influence 
over it of a lover's adoration ?— 


The generous credit he accords 
To all the signs of good in her 
Redeems itself; his praiseful words 
The virtues they impute confer. 


And yet again : 


“‘ The praise that is not quite deserved, 
Will all her noble nature move 
To make your utmost wishes true.” 


* Take the case of the Publishers. The fact that Protestants will not 
come to Catholic Publishers seems to me to impose upon Catholic authors 
certain primd facte obligations. The words which I always regret in 
Cardinal Newman’s volumes are those which indicate on the title-page that 
his great name is not given in support of Catholic firms, just as I regret that 
his recent paper on “ Inspiration ”—of interest almost solely to Catholics— 
was sent to circulate the Vineteenth Century instead of finding a place in 
some Catholic magazine—say beside the admirable essays which the Cardinal 
Archbishop’s esprit de corps has contributed month by month to Merry 
England. As one who has had many—perhaps too many—dealings with 
Publishers, I assert that in commercial honour and aptitude I have not 
found in all the Publishing Israel any who surpass the enterprising Catholic 
firm in Orchard Street. 
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What is predicted by Coventry Patmore of “The 
Angel of the House,” I apply, every word of it, to the 
Catholic Community. We too, the People and the 
Priests, will surely respond by noble deeds to those 
inspiriting praises and those daily confidences which I 
now dare to bespeak, not as a favour but as a right, from 
all sincere lips and from all brotherly hands. 


Note.—JSy the same Author, price 1s. 
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